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disagreeable subjects, nor in the active and volitional
side of mind; nor was he, like Jeremy Bentham, or
James Mill, or Alexander Bain, a man of low emotional
susceptibility. Mill's emotional history is perhaps the
most remarkable element of a remarkable personality.
His upbringing, as we have seen, was carried out with-
out the smallest reference to emotional cultivation. From
the earliest years he was absorbed in intellectual pursuits ;
there was no outlet for the natural affections of his child-
hood. True, he had brothers and sisters ; but his rela-
tion to them was rather that of teacher than of playmate.
" I never was a boy/1 he wrote sadly;l for almost his
entire waking hours were applied to study, and relaxation
would have brought down upon him the austere censure
of his father. That he was bound to his father by strong
ties there can be no question. But the ties were not
the ties of love; they were constituted by the cold senti-
ments of respect and awe, and the enthralling influence
of a powerful personality upon the unformed mind of a
child. Yet the large endowment of feeling which Nature
had implanted in his youthful mind was not extirpated
by this radical treatment. It was perhaps overlaid and
rendered latent for a time. But as the boy grew older
it gradually asserted itself with increasing insistence. I
have already pointed out how profoundly he was affected
by the mountain scenery of the Pyrenees. Even in the
most sectarian period of his Benthamism, a chance read-
ing of Pope's " Essay on Man/' promulgating views in
every respect contrary to his own, wrought a vivid effect
upon his imagination. Later still, his admiration of
Wordsworth heralded and symbolised the breach which
was shortly to take place with his father's views. And
then there came the warm friendships with Carlyle and
with John Sterling, friendships cemented by true affection,
and not owing their strength to mere intellectual com-
munity. But the culminating point of his increasing emo-
tional fervour was reached when he became acquainted

1 "journals of Caroline Fox," quoted by W- L. Courtney in his "Life of
John Stuart Mill." of his father's being disposed of elsewhere, take
